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seemed to us that a serious method of treating the subject was to be 
preferred. Our aim has been to publish a work which might be laid 
aside for future study and reference, and not merely to amuse a leisure 
hour. We have been careful to keep before the eyes of members the 
true objects and ends of Art, to explain its principles so far as our 
ability permitted, and to detail its progress at home and abroad. We 
hope that we have succeeded in effecting some good in this way. This 
point at least is certain, that a periodical publication is of the highest 
value in disseminating truth, and if ours has failed in accomplishing 
this end, it is not from the want of extensive circulation, or of industry 
and anxiety on the part of those who have the charge of it. 

We have now shown, as we think, in the first place, that the Art- 
Union has already in this early stage of its existence, and notwithstand- 
ing certain retarding influences, considerably developed artistic talent 
in this country by making its compensation as certain and as liberal as 
in the most refined nations of Europe, by bestowing this patronage with 
proper celerity and discrimination, and by providing an easy and con- 
venient avenue by which artists may make their power known to the 
public. In the second place, we have shown that this Institution has 
done more than any which has ever existed amongst us, to increase the 
taste and knowledge of the people in matters of Art, by means of its 
distribution of pictures and engravings, and other works ; its establish- 
ment of agencies, which are so many new centres for the diffusion of 
intelligence on this subject, by its free galleries and extensive publication 
of pamphlets and other documents. 

We propose, in another number, to discuss the future prospects of the 
Institution, and the duty of the public and the press in regard to it. 



THE VATICAN BY TORCH-LIGHT. 

[At the request of several friends we republish the following paper, which origi- 
nally appeared in the Now York American, July 12th, 1839.] 

In order to see the Museum of the Vatican by torch-light, a prior 
arrangement should bo made with the custode, who, for a fixed sum, 
will have candles and attendants in readiness. The night for which 
our servant procured us this privilege was a misty and uncomfortable 
one in the middle of January. As we drove through the Via Con- 
dotti and over the Ponte St. Angelo, the streets seemed involved in 
Cimmerian darkness, except where a shrine-lamp, or open door, now 
and then, sent a sudden ray of indistinct light through the trickling 
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moisture of the carriage windows. Upon alighting beneath the colon- 
nade of Bernini, we could trace the gigantic outline of St. Peter's, 
hut see nothing of the details of the facade, while the fountains in the 
piazza signified their presence only by the plashing of falling water. 

Our party of twelve assembled at the foot of the grand stair-case. 
There the servants cut into smaller bits the thick was candles which 
had been provided, and fixed four of these within a largo polished 
reflector. This was attached, after the wicks were lighted, to a long pole, 
and borne before us by an attendant, the united flames casting a red illu- 
mination upon the objects that we passed. In this manner we traversed 
the Salle Royale, where the light of our torch hardly revealed the gloomy 
frescoes, and left behind us the door of the Sistine Chapel, recollecting 
with momentary awe the sublime picture of Buonarotti hidden there in 
the darkness within. Passing rapidly through the Loggie of Raphael 
and the Corridor of Inscriptions, we found ourselves at the entrance of 
the Museo Chiaramonti. Here our torch-bearers halted, and, pressing 
forward, we looked into what seemed to us an interminable gallery of 
statues. Of these, the nearer were glowing in the red light, while the 
more remote became indistinct, and at last invisible, as the ray fell more 
feebly, and was by degrees shaded down into the utter darkness of the 
distance. It required but a dull imagination here to picture forth that 
silent city where the Prince in the Arabian tales found the inhabitants 
changed to stone, so many were the representations of the human shape 
which met our eyes, and so various were the postures it assumed. We 
walked slowly through a double range of statues, busts, sarcophagi, and 
bas-reliefs, our flambeau at every step summoning new objects within 
the magic circle of its radiance. We delayed a few moments before 
the seated Tiberius, the principal ornament of this corridor, and here 
we first observed the manner in which the torch improves the effect of 
sculpture. It heightens the lights and deepens the shadows, producing 
the same influence which chiaro-scuro has in painting, giving a relief, 
a force, a significancy to particular parts, and making, by contrast, 
certain excellencies more salient and striking than they appear in the 
equally diffused light of day. This kind of illumination has the magic 
of the pencil of Rembrandt and Caravaggio, marking in strong lines, 
and often with terrific power, the predominant character of a work. 
At the same time it gives a carnation hue to the marble, and softens 
down its rigid, quarried expression to what seems the yielding elasticity 
of flesh. It is a Promethean spark, which kindles life in breasts of 
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stone. It adds grace and animation even to works of inferior merit, 
for, like the moon, it leaves 

" That beautiful which still was so, 
And makes that which was not." 

Groups of many parts, and statues showing complicated folds of drapery 
or marked anatomical developments, are more improved by it than 
smoother and simpler objects. The eye delights in the numerous con- 
trasts of light and shadow which these exhibit— combinations which 
are intricate and yet form a perfect whole. 

There is no intention of leading the reader with our party through 
the whole of that most interesting journey. It would be but to make a 
rapid phantasmagoria pass before his eyes, of halls, corridors and stair- 
cases, gorgeous frescoes and mosaics, columns of glittering marble, 
baths of porphyry, sculptured sarcophagi, forms draped and nude of 
warriors, statesmen, poets, and all the gods of Olympus; objects, too, 
not coolly and carefully examined, but starting up with rapid succession 
in the red torch-light, and then, hardly beheld, sinking back again into 
the darkness of night. Meanwhile he is to picture us a little band of 
men and women, pressing with anxious steps in the path indicated by 
the advancing flambeau, now and then clustering before some master- 
piece of antiquity, while the cicerone pronounces its name in sonorous 
Italian, and we by a few short words exchange our admiration with ' 
each other. 

We passed some time in the Nuovo Braccio, that magnificent hall 
added by Pius VII. with its columns of cippoline marble, jaune-antique 
and black Egyptian granite. Here were the Demosthenes, so full of 
simple dignity, and the Minerva Mediea, of which the drapery is among 
the best in the collection. It was the symbolic statue of the Nile, 
however, which most delighted us here. This had a strange, fantastic 
beauty, to which the peculiar light was well adapted. Imagine a 
recumbent colossal river-god, with a majestic though benevolent coun- 
tenance, beset on all sides by a troop of infants, who climb about his 
huge, body and limbs in all the unaffected grace of childish sport. 
Fancy the contrast between his lion-like repose and their charming 
playfulness — he seeming to have been stretched forth thus in solemn 
quiet, from unknown antiquity, musing upon the times before the flood, 
and unconscious of the presence of those sixteen merry Loves who make 
his body their play-ground. As the light was made to fall obliquely 
upon this statue, throwing upon it the scattered shadows of the boys, 
and giving a warm flesh hue to the brighter parts, it seemed no longer 
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a mere symbol of the fertilizing river, but a sudden revelation of one of 
the prodigies of the fabulous ages. We were carried back to the days 
of the Giants and Pigmies, and the kingdom of Saturn and Ops. 

Ascending the stair-case to the Museo Pio-Clementino, the Torso, of 
which Michael Angelo called himself the " scholar," first arrested our 
attention, and afterwards, the Meleager, but d either of these gained so 
much by the torch-light as the others. To say the truth, also, we looked 
at them with a little impatience ; for the Portico of the Court was 
near at hand, which contained the choicest treasures of the Vatican. 

It was in respectful silence that our party soon after entered the pre- 
cincts of this spot, and assembled in the Cabinet of the Apollo. We had 
frequently before seen this triumph of Grecian art, and were fully 
imbued with admiration of its merits. We, therefore, at that time, 
highly enjoyed its surpassing excellencies. The flambeau-light, how- 
ever, did not improve it. It gave the expression more intensity and 
glow, but this detracted somewhat from its god-like majesty and repose. 
We saw the angry Phoebus of the first book of the Iliad, who trod 
haughtily along, 

" gloomy as night," 

while the arrows rattled on his shoulder — not the lofty Dweller of the 
Heavens, the God of light and poetry, looking with momentary scorn 
upon the reptile which he had hardly paused in his path to slay. It 
was a dark and vindictive deity, a scowling Mars, rather than the 
golden-haired, open-browed, Master of the Sun. He, standing in all 
the freshncsss of immortal youth, with no defect to hide from the 
searching daylight, needs not the glow of torches to add force and 
significancy to his traits. The embodying of the noblest conceptions of 
divinity, which ancient Art has given to the world, alone, unapproach- 
able, his beauty is cold and passionless, if you will, but, therefore, the 
more pure and celestial — the more incongruous with that potent chiaro- 
scuro, which makes the marble palpitate like flesh, and adds new flame 
to wrath, and new torment to physical anguish. 

If these be the advantages of this kind of illumination, judge of its 
influence on the Laocoon. Upon entering that gloomy chamber where, 
shut in from all joyous images of Fauns and Nymphs, the priest and his 
sons are writhing in solitary woe, we felt like those about to witness 
real dying agonies. We beheld, indeed, that wretched group in a new 
aspect of horror. Starting forth from the surrounding darkness, it 
seemed a dreadful vision conjured up by some fiend from the Hell of 
Dante. The red light fell in a broad mass upon the upturned face of 
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the father with its wrinkled brow, half-closed eyes, and lips slightly 
parted, expressing, not the noisy sufferings of the priest in the jEneid, 
but a silent unutterable torture. In a dimmer light were the imploring 
countenances of the boys looking to their father for a support, which 
had never before failed them in time of need. Below, here and there, 
upon the contorted limbs and coiling reptiles, the lights and darks fell 
in strongly contrasted masses, which, moving as the unsteady hand of 
the attendant shook the flambeau, gave a frightful semblance of life 
and motion to the marble— an illusion not a little heightened by the 
trembling of the black shadow on the wall behind. 

The complexity of this group, its minute developments of muscular 
action, and above all, the nature of its subject, adapt it better to torch- 
light than any other object in the gallery. A yellow, earth-born 
radiance is less suited to the simple and majestic repose of the statues 
of the gods than to an exhibition of human anguish like this. Here 
indeed, is nothing of the soul, of the celestial principle. It is all 
physical suffering, a desperate struggle of flesh and blood, with superior 
corporeal force — a struggle in which every energy is exerted — every 
sinew and muscle strained to their utmost tension. How strikingly does 
the conqueror of the Python contrast with the victim of the serpent ! 
The one is pure and fresh as the morning, clothed in that quiet majesty 
which attends all effort-scorning might, irradiate in the consciousness 
of an invincible and immortal nature. The other is feeble, mortal 
despairing, vainly rallying the remnant of his corporeal strength in one 
convulsive effort to shake off the creeping reptile ; a terrific manifesta- 
. tion of the thraldom of the Body to the fear of Death, as the Apollo is a 
symbol of the glorious freedom of the undying Spirit. 

Some persons have seen in this statue an exhibition of moral, 
grandeur. They interpret the rigidity of the mouth and the contrac- 
tion of the throat, connected with the expansion of the chest, into 
evidences of an attempt to restrain the utterance of a groan, and to 
suffer in heroic silence. Mr. Payne Knight has set Agesander above 
Virgil for thus presenting the subject, while the Laocoon of the poet is 
made to roar like a brute beast — 

" Cla-mores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit: 
Quales mugitus, fugit cilm saucius aram 
Taurus, et incertarn excussit cervice securim." 

But Mr. Charles Bell, almost as much distinguished for his connoisseur- 
ship as for his anatomical knowledge, observes, that at the moment of 
making such tremendous exertions which are with such wonderful truth 
to nature expressed in this statue, it would have been physically 
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impossible for Laoeoon to raise an outcry. The whole strength of the 
chest was needed to give power to the arms in untwisting the coiling 
serpents. Instead, therefore, of exhibiting the effort of great fortitude, 
it only presents the natural condition of the corporeal structure in 
making the exertions just mentioned. Fortified by this authority, and 
the opinions of Fuseli, expressed with much vigor of language in one of 
his lectures, it is perhaps not presumptuous to maintain, that the object 
of the sculptor was simply to represent "nature struggling within the 
jaws of death ;" and not all this, together with the paternal pity, the 
indignation at undeserved sufferings, and the heroic self-command 
which the ingenious fancy of Winckelmann has discovered. An allusion 
may be pardoned here to another criticism upon this group, which is 
very current. The sons are called diminutive men. Those who say so 
seem to forget that these boys are not represented as having been chubby 
infants, but youths of sixteen or seventeen — attendants at the altar, and 
that it would be difiicult to find a " more excellent system of character 
and proportion" for striplings of that age than these statues present. 

But on that occasion we had no disposition for nice criticism, and 
there is no intention now of wearying the reader by attempting any 
thing of the sort. We were spectators, not critics — witnesses, as it 
were, of real suffering, not connoisseurs of sculptured torments — think- 
ing not of Athenodorus or Agesander, but of Laoeoon. The idea that 
this was a work of art, once a mass of rugged rock in the mountains of 
Greece, and then hewn down by hammer and chisel to its present shape, 
never arose in our minds. In that silent chamber, half illuminated by 
a kind of supernatural light, it was a wretched mortal that we saw, 
who had concentrated all his energies on the averting of a frightful 
death, and at the very crisis of his desperate exertion had been changed 
to stone by some pitying divinity : it was an actual living struggle 
which we beheld, fixed forever in that awful moment of rest, that 
terrible instant of equilibrium when the two adversaries, having strained 
their power to the utmost, find the efforts of each to be neutralized and 
the result for once is uncertain. 

We left the Laoeoon, but had eyes for no other object. Neither the 
downcast beauty of the Antinous, nor the touching loveliness of the 
crouching Venus, which, under the influence of our torch, seemed to 
have been changed to flesh for us, as for new Pygmalions, could banish 
from our minds the remembrance of those terrible agonies. In melan- 
choly silence we retraced our steps to the carriages, which were waiting 
in the Piazza below. 



